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INTRODUCTION 



This paper will describe how to access the literature regarding ecclesias- 
tical and secular actions against animals. By ecclesiastical actions I am 
primarily referring to organized processes by the church, usually involving the 
excommunication of a group of animals (e.g., slugs, locusts, swallows). By 
secular actions I am referring to those processes by civic courts against 
individual creatures (e.g., the trial and execution of a sow for killing a 
child). It must be noted that these are not absolute and uncrossable semantic 
boundaries and that gray areas are common to this body of literature. The 
scope of this paper will explicitly avoid that body of knowledge dealing with 
cruelty to animals. 

The specific literature to be discussed and examined, including primary 
and secondary sources, will concern itself not only with the processes 
themselves, but inextricably with the rationale behind the processes. The 
justifications for the actions taken against animals by church and state are of 
interest to the scholar in the humanities since such rationales fall mostly 
within the fields of religion and philosophy. 



"PEARL GROWING" 



The technique used to describe my_ processes in developing this brief guide 
is called "pearl growing," as originally described to me by Dr. Marcia Bates 
(University of California, Los Angeles, Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science). That is, from a single distinctive citation, one can 
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refer to the vocabulary used, the sources cited, and when possible, those 
sources which cite the item, in order to develop linkages within the literature 
and accrete a body of knowledge around the original source. In this specific 
instance my starting point was 

Evans, E.P. "Bugs and Beasts before the Law." The Atlantic Monthly, 
August, 1884, pp. 235-246. 

From this brief, scholarly, and quite amusing article, I was able to move 
vertically through time, horizontally through the literature, and diagonally 
across languages and cultures (in this case, "Western" languages and cultures). 
By identifying a later and much larger work by the same author, 

Evans, E.P. The Criminal Prosecution & Capital Punishment of Animals. 
London: William Heinemann, 1906. 

(a slightly abridged version of the above was reprinted by Faber & 
Faber (London, Boston) in 1987) 

I located what I judged to be the single most important English language work 
on this subject. 

Even though Peter Mason refers to Evans' bibliography in the work cited 
above as "a dubious source of hagiologies", 1 Evans' book is nonetheless rich in 
many traceable (and traced) citations. Many of the 125 items in the bibliogra- 
phy are of seminal import, thus "pearls" themselves. 



1 Peter Mason, "The Excommunication of Caterpillars: Ethno-Anthropological 
Remarks on the Trial and Punishment of Animals." Social Science Information, 
London: SAGE, v. 27, no. 2 (1988), p. 265. 
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A representative, yet unfortunately unexamined, source item, is 

Chassenee, Bartholomew. Consilium Primum, Quod Tractatus Jure Dici 
Potest Propter Multiplicem et Reconditam Doctrinam, ubi Luculenter 
et Accurate Tractatur Quaestio Ilia: De Excommunicatione Animalium 
Insectorum, 1531. 

This is one of sixty-nine consilia by the famed sixteenth century jurist 
who made his reputation by defending the rats of France before the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts of Autun, against charges of stealing food stored in the granaries. 
Chassenee claimed that due to the dispersed nature of the defendants that 
individual summonses should be (and were!) posted in each of the parishes 
inhabited by the accused rodents. When the rats failed to appear before the 
court on the date specified, Chassenee claimed that the arduous journey, made 
more perilous by the rats' arch-enemies, the cats, precluded his clients' 
presence (Evans, 1884, p. 235)! 

In the introduction to his book, Evans pays passing obeisance to other 
scholars in this field, a trio of predecessors cited in his bibliography, to 
wit: Carlo d'Addosio, Karl Amira, and G. Tobler. D'Addosio's work was obtained 
and examined: 

D'Addosio, Carlo. Bestie Delinquenti. Napoli: Luigi Pierro, 1892. 

Though d'Addosio 's book preceded Evans' book by fourteen years (1892 vs. 
1906), Evans merrily lifted d'Addosio's wonderful chronological list of 
processes against animals throughout history, almost verbatim (the columnar 
format is identical) without so much as a "grazie tanto". This underscores the 
incestuous nature of this cozy body of literature. In addition to a common 
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body of citations, a most singular illustration of a sow being publicly hanged 
in Falaise, Normandy in 1386, is reproduced in no less than four of the works 
examined. In addition to d'Addosio's and Evans' books, both of which reproduce 
said illustration, 

Nadal, Andre. Les Proces d'Animaux au Moyen Age et sou l'Ancien Regime. 
Nimes: Le Castellum, 1980. 

and 

Mangin, Arthur. L' Homme et le Bete . Paris: Firmin Didot Freres, 1872. 

also reproduce the illustration. The original, from a church mural in Falaise, 
cannot be visited by the diligent tourist since it was unfortunately white- 
washed over in 1820. 

In that this field of research is so distinctive, citing either Evans, 
d'Addosio, Amira, or Tobler is almost inescapable. Citation indexes such as 

Arts & Humanities Citation Index. 1976- . Philadelphia: Institute for 
Scientific Information (ISI). 

are extremely useful for identifying contemporary works on this subject. Using 
the above index to search for authors citing Evans identified, for example, 

Walter, E.V. "Nature on Trial: The Case of the Rooster That Laid an 
Egg", Comparative Civilization Review v. 10/11 (1983/84), pp. 51-72. 

Using ISI's Social Sciences Citation Index on CD-ROM failed to turn up a single 
relevant resource. 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS 

The Library of Congress has established a subject heading specific to this 
field: 

Animals, Prosecution and Punishment of. 

Online and print sources which use the Library of Congress Subject Headings, 
usually academic research libraries, can be used to identify resources in this 
field by referencing the cited subject heading. Many items, especially older 
ones, were cataloged prior to the establishment of this specific subject 
heading. These may be identified by using the following pair of subject 
headings under which relevant works should be cataloged: 

Animals - Folklore. 
Capital Punishment. 

VOCABULARY CONTROL 

The vocabulary used in the titles of many of these works also allow access 
to many of the works in this field. The online environment which allows 
searching for items by title keywords can be used to identify relevant sources. 
In English, the terms "punishment," "animals," and "excommunication" appear 
with regularity. In French, the phrase "proces d'animaux" tends to appear 
regularly in the titles of relevant works. In German, the words "tierstraf e , " 
"tierbannung, " and "tierprocesse" (older variants may use "thier-" vs. "tier-") 
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are most frequently used. The vast majority of the cited incidents occurred in 
the middle ages (English: Middle Ages; French: Moyen Age; German: Mittelalter; 
Italian: Medioevo). Many of these works also use the relevant form of the 
terms for "animal" (English: animal, beast; French: animal, bete; German: Tier, 
Biest; Italian: animali, bestie). It goes without saying that the assiduous 
researcher will take into account linguistic variations, such as number and 
gender, when necessary. Combinations of the above terms within their 
respective languages are extremely useful in identifying works not cataloged on 
the specific subject, or to identify more general works, such as those 
concerning animals in the Middle Ages, which may have chapters or sections 
which deal with secular and ecclesiastical processes against animals. 

GEOGRAPHIC AND TEMPORAL SCOPE 

A large amount of the identified materials are either from, or concerned 
with, France in the Middle Ages and have to do with, of all things, the 
murderous proclivities of pigs. In most cases the language of choice is either 
French or Latin. Evans and d'Addosio cite such French sources extensively. 
The reason for this franco-swinish dominance in the literature, according to 
Evans, is due to the fact that pigs were the domestic creature of choice 
(usually friendly and always edible) by the French peasantry of the Middle 
Ages. Between the pigs' extensive numbers and the proclivity of the folk to 
allow them to roam freely, the probability of a swine engaging in homicide, 
though small, occurred simply as a result of numbers (Evans, 1884, p. 243). 
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CONCLUSION 



The researcher interested in further exploring this admittedly quirky 
field of research should now be armed with the necessary tools to enter this 
area of knowledge. The attached selected bibliography was developed by using 
all of the techniques and sources described above. The citations intentionally 
reflect a representative cross-section of time, language, and culture in order 
to give the researcher a few more gateways into the literature on this subject. 
In most cases, cited items have their own extensive bibliographies which will 
lead to yet other sources. 

The field is rich, unabashedly prurient, and fascinating. Though this 
paper has focused on how to do the research in this area somewhat to the 
detriment of what is within the body of literature, the real joy is, indeed, 
contained in the sources themselves. It is only by accessing the items 
themselves that one is able to find tidbits such as the she-ass of Vanvres, 
France, who in 1750, was condemned to die with her master (caught, shall we 
say, "in flagrante delicto"?) and was then pardoned after local clergy and 
parishioners attested to the moral quality of her character. To say the least, 
Evans calls this incident "unique in the annals of criminal prosecution." 
(Evans, 1906, pp. 150-151) 
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